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sented within the limits of a text-book. It is doubtful, indeed, if the 
time has yet come when they can be truly told. The Kansas troubles 
and the War of 1861-1865 have left fire that still smoulders. Mr. Vio- 
lette's account of the Kansas troubles is fair, from a Northern stand- 
point. He fails to state the Missourians' belief that since they had ex- 
plored and conquered the country of Kansa9 and the Southwest they 
had the right to such political power as it might afford in the councils 
of the government at Washington, and that while opposition to the in- 
troduction of slavery was the pretext, the fight, on the part of the 
North, was really for the attainment of political predominance. The 
contest which resulted was a real war in little, and the "Border Ruf- 
fians " who took part in it were of the quality who offer willing service 
whenever the country needs their aid. The writer of this notice well 
remembers a benevolent Presbyterian elder, a man universally respected 
in his community, who had been a leader of the " Border Ruffians ". 
The chapters on the War of 1861-1865 give a fairly impartial and ade- 
quate narrative of the principal events of those years. The story is 
brought down to the present year, and closes with a prophecy that an 
amendment to the state constitution prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors would be adopted at the fall election. The 
historian should not assume to be a prophet. The unwisdom of assum- 
ing such a role was demonstrated by the fall election mentioned. The 
book is one to be commended to both the teacher and the general reader. 
The former will find it a satisfactory and desirable professional tool, 
and to the latter it will be entertaining, instructive, and valuable for 
reference. It is well printed and indexed, and has a short bibliography. 

Walter B. Douglas. 

Semi-Centennial History of the University of Illinois. Volume I. 
The Movement for Industrial Education and the Establishment 
of the University. By Burt E. Powell, University Historian, 
with an Introduction by Edmund J. James, Ph.D., LL.D., fourth 
President of the University. (Urbana: the University. 19 18. 
Pp. xxii, 631. $2.00.) 

The state universities of America constitute the largest group of 
higher educational institutions of learning of a given type that are to 
be found in any country. While of a distinct type they vary not only 
in size, offering, and fields of peculiar excellence or specialization, 
but somewhat also in their peculiar interpretation of education as a 
state process or in the part which they have played in the evolution of 
American education. Thus the University of Virginia first broke with 
the traditional scholastic education and traditional type of administra- 
tion, introducing, as it has continued to exemplify, democratic principles 
of control and operation not yet realized to any great extent in other 
institutions. In a similar way the University of Michigan first demon- 
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strated that the entire field of higher and professional education was 
within the scope of the state university, and that this scope was limited 
only by the technical and social needs of the body politic. 

The outstanding merit of the volume under review is that it makes 
clear, as has not been done before, that the University of Illinois was 
the first realization of an industrial university — that is, one designed 
primarily for the training of the industrial 1 classes in technical and agri- 
cultural lines rather than of the select or socially favored classes in 
the traditional "learned" professions. While the university was not 
opened until 1868 the agitation for its foundation along these lines began 
in 1852. This volume clearly indicates, though perhaps it is not demon- 
strated beyond controversy, that the Morrill Act of 1862 for the found- 
ing of mechanical and agricultural colleges in each state had its origin 
in the Illinois proposition. 

Consequently a most valuable part of the volume is the documents, 
twenty-nine in all, constituting the appendix. These documents include 
the original plan of 1852, the opposition arguments put forth by the col- 
leges of the traditional type, the memorials to the legislature and to Con- 
gress, and the resulting state and federal laws. 

If there is any criticism to pass on the volume, it would be on the 
opening chapter which traces "the beginning of the struggle". The 
idea of an industrial and agricultural type of education did not origi- 
nate nor did the agitation begin with the agricultural societies of New 
York and New England in the fifth and sixth decades of the nineteenth 
century. The proceedings of the American Philosophical Society during 
the last decade of the eighteenth and the early decades of the nineteenth 
contain many discussions of the same idea. The Manual Labor Insti- 
tutes of the early half of the nineteenth century, originating with the 
parent institution of von Fellenberg founded in Switzerland in 1809, 
were superficial attempts at the same end. The plans of Benjamin 
Franklin and of Provost Smith in his College of Mirania in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, not to mention earlier European ones, were 
attempts at the realization of the same ideal. Such abortive attempts, 
however, detract nothing from the merits of the successful Illinois 
efforts. 

The volume is in excellent temper and form. It is written in the 
spirit of the investigator, not in that of a press agent, as is so often 
true of the histories of educational institutions. Paul Monroe. 

Evolution of the Dominion of Canada: Its Government and Its Poli- 
tics. By Edward Porritt. [Government Handbooks edited by 
David P. Barrows and Thomas H. Reed.] ( Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son : World Book Company. 1918. Pp. xix, 540. $1.50.) 
Mr. Porritt's book is difficult to classify. It is more than a descrip- 
tion of the government of Canada, if the plan of such books as Bryce's 



